REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I...es.+e-John M. Chavez 
Room £-430 


Connecticut JFK Federal Bldg. 
Maine Boston, MA 02203 
Massachusetts 617-223-6767 

New Hampshire — 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 


Region Il.....+--Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 

1515 Broadway 

New York, NY 10036 
212-044-3435 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III....--.John P. Hord 
Roam 2460 


Delaware 3535 Market Street 

District of Philadelphia, PA 19104 
Columbia TEESE TE 

Mary] and 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia 


West Virginia 


Region IV. .++ee+-Frances Ridgway 
Room 317 


Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Florida Atlanta, GA 30309 
Georgia WOS-8BT -4495 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Kent ucky - 


Region V....+++e-Jdohn D. Mellott 
Room 772 


Illinois 230 S. «<w 
Indiana Chicago, IL 

Michigan F175983-6976 

Minnesota 

Ohio 


Wisconsin 


Region Vi...seseeeee-Les Gaddie 
Room 220 


Arkansas 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Louisiana Griffin and Young Sts. 
New Mexico Dallas, TX 75202 
Oklahoma 214-767 -4776 

Texas 


Region VII...+seee+e-Patrick A. Hand 
Room 2509 


lowa Federal Office Bldg. 
Kansas 911 Walnut St. , 
Missouri ; Kansas City, MO 64106 
Nebraska B16 -370 5a 


\ 


Region VIII......++.+.Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 


Colorado Federal Bldg. 
Montana 1961 Stout St. 
North Dakota Denver, CO 80294 
South Dakota 303-837 -4235 
Utah 


Region IX....++++++-.J0e B. Kirkbride 
Room 11201 


Arizona Federal Bldg. 
California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 

Hawa ii, San Francisco, CA 94102 
Nevada 415-556-3425 


REGION Xeweeeseeeeeeedack Strickland 
Room 3094 


Alaska Federal Office Bidg. 
Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Oregon Seattle, WA 98174 
Washington 206-442 -7620 
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SECRETARY DONOVAN'S LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


WASHINGTON -- Following is a Labor Day message by Secretary of Labor Raymond J. 
Donovan to be used in Labor Day weekend editions: 


All that America is today, we owe to the working men and women who built 
this country. 


The high ideals and noble purposes of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution would be forgotten footnotes in history if millions of 
Americans had not given their time, talent, toil and tears to give those words 
a strong foundation and a sturdy structure. 


Washington, Jefferson, Adams and the other Founding Fathers gave our 
nation its voice, but it was the American worker -- in fields and factories, 
mills and shops -- who gave America its muscle. American workers produced the 
bountiful harvests which freed America from the famines of the Old World. 
American workers built the roads, railways and bridges which linked us together 
as a single nation. American workers forged the industrial system that made 
America the economic envy of the world. And when it was necessary, American 
workers gave their lives 6n the field of battle to protect what they had created. 


Today is a day we set aside to honor the American worker for these 
contributions. Today is our day to say to working men and women throughout 
the country, “Thank you for everything." But today's words are empty unless 
they are backed up by tomorrow's actions. Our thanks ring hollow if we fail 
to meet the needs of workers on the other 364 days of the year. 


The debt we owe to workers in America demands that we protect them, their 
families, and the nation they have created. That is the first and finest 
responsibility of any government. 


We must have the military strength to protect our workers from those who 
would steal our freedoms from without, for strength is the surest guarantee 
that we will not be forced to use it. 


We must have a sound economy to protect our workers from the devastation 
of uncontrolled inflation and unfair taxation, for a sound economy is the 
surest guarantee that all will share fairly in the bounties of this nation. 


We must have effective laws to protect our workers from the dangers of 


unsafe workplaces and abuse of all kinds, for effective laws are the surest 
guarantee that all Americans receive the respect to which they are entitled. 


-more- 
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This is also a day on which we must rededicate ourselves to solving the 
problen of unemployment in America. Even though there are more Americans 
working than at any other time in our history, there are stil! too many Americans 
who want jobs and can't find then. I intend to see that those numbers come 
ame and, more importantly, President Reagan intends to see that they come 

own. 


The President's policies are designed to strengthen the American economy, 
rather than create the Canggrery illusion of strength through artificial means. 
That is the only way we will truely succeed in our efforts to end unemployment. 


_. These are my goals: to repay our debt to America's working men and women, 
and to create a strong American economy which will be able, once and for all, 
to end the twin plagues of unemployment and inflation. These are the President's 
goals as well... 


Achieving those goals is not easy -- worthwhile goals are never easy to 
attain -- but we will attain them. President Reagan has turned this nation 
onto the path to a safe and secure future. All of us, working together, can 
see America safely into that future. 


##?# 
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JOB CORPS ENROLLEES TAKE PART 
IN CIVIL DEFENSE DRILL 


PORT DEPOSIT, MD. -- On a still day in June, a busload of 20 students from 
the Susquehanna and Chesapeake Job Corps Centers in Port Deposit, Md., pulled up 
in front of the recreation hall at the Chesapeake Center. 


The young men and women should have felt right at home, but they didn't. As 
they descended from the bus, two men were waiting for them, and the Job Corpsmembers 
eyed the pair a little warily. S8oth men, clothed in plastic from head to toe, 
wore dark armbands and carried Geiger counters, waiting to point them at each 
corpsmember in turn. 


The eerie scenario at the Job Corps Center, on the site of the former 
Bainbridge Naval Training Center, was part of a day-long drill conducted by civil 
defense officials in Cecil County, Md. Emergency procedures were being tested 
for use in the event of an accident at the nearby Peach Bottom Atomic Power Plant 
in Pennsylvania. 


Taking roles as “evacuees,” the 20 corpsmembers-- al] members of their 
centers’ security cadets or drill team--were assisting in the civil defense 
exercise. While they knew that it was only a test, their initial reactions of 
uncertainty were genuine. a 


“It felt like something was wrong," said corpsmember Samuel Whiting, 21. 


“It made me feel like we had some kind of radiation, like we were different," 
recalled corpsmember Michael Johnson, 22. “I guess that was just mind over 
matter. If you kept saying in your mind, ‘it's only a drill, it's only a drill,’ 
you'd be okay!" 


According to the drill plan, a mishap had occurred at the power plant that 
day, causing radioactive water to enter the Susquehanna River. The situation 
called for local residents to be evacuated from the area. 


Each stage of drill was conducted as realistically as possible. First, the 
Job Corps volunteers were taken away from.the center by bus, just as local 
residents would be transported from thei~ homes. Next, they returned to the 
center, which would function as a civil defense receiving area in a real evacuation. 


The students stood quietly--and a bit apprehensively--as civil defense 
officials thoroughly scanned each to measure radioactivity. None of the group 
turned up “hot” or contaminated. 


Corpsmember Latonya Woods, 18, recalled, “He (the civil defense worker) was 
looking at us like there was something wrong with us." 





-more- 
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The plastic clothing worn by the civil defense officials would have kept 
them from being contaminated through contact with the evacuees, she explained. 


After a complete check at the Job Corps Center, the corpsmembers were sent 
to a local high school to be sheltered temporarily in the event of an actual 
emergency. There, they also had an opportunity to act as representatives of 
their two Job Corps Centers, answering questions about the program from other 
country participants in the mock disaster. 


People were curious about their activities in the Job Corps and what vocational 
trades they were learning, said Johnson, who has been at the Chesapeake Center 
for 19 months learning cement masonry and working for his high school equivalency 
certificate. | z 


Corpsmember Whiting has been at the center for about two months and is 
studying television and radio repair. 


Woods serves as sergeant-at-arms in the Job Corps student government, in 
addition to being a se.urity cadet. After graduation from the center, she hopes 
to enter a culinary arts extension program in San Francisco, operated for the Job 
Corps by the National Maritime Union. 


The drill made a long day for all the corpsmember’s, who efforts were recognized 
in a letter of thanks from the Cecil County Emergency Management and Civil Defense 
Agency. 


Looking back on their experience, the corpsmembers saw the value of such a 
true-to-life exercise. 


“If something like that does occur, people will know what to do,” Samuel 
Whiting observed. “If you didn't have the drill, people wouldn't know what to 
expect. They'd be running everywhere." 


If Cecil Country citizens ever face an actual disaster like the one played 
out at the local Job Corps Center, their local officials will be better prepared 
to react and save lives, thanks in part to the Susquehanna and Chesapeake Job 
Corps members. 


e#?# 
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EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS AGENCY 
AWNOUNCES 2 NEW APPOINTMENTS 


WASHINGTON -- The U S. Department of Labor's Employment Standards Administration 
has announced the following recent appointments: 


--William C Jacobs, of Olympia, Wash., director of the Office of Workers’ 
Compensation Programs, and 


--James L. Valin, a 15-year veteran of the department's Wage and Hour Division, 
assistant administrator for fair labor standards. 


Jacobs will be respons ible for administering the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act, the Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and the Black Lung 
Benefits Act. These acts cover almost 5 million workers. 


Jacobs succeeds Ralph M. Hartman, a veteran of 50 years in management of 
workers' compensation programs, who retired July 12. Hartman had been OWCP Director 
since January 1978. 


In his new job, Valin will assist in administering and overseeing the enforcement 
of a number of federal laws establishing labor standards which affect the nation's 
“workers. Included among the laws are the Fair Labor Standards Act, which sets 
minimum wage, overtime pay, child labor and recordkeeping standards for more than 
61 million workers; the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act, arid the federal wage 
garnishment law provisions of the Consumer Credit Protection Act. 


Valin has been director of the Division of Minimum Wage and Hour Standards in 
Washington, 0.C., since 1980. 
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55 ‘AREAS ADDED TO LABOR SURPLUS LIST 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has classified 55 additional areas 
in 17 states as “labor surplus" because of high unemployment. Employers in such 
areas are eligible for preference in obtaining federal procurement contracts. 


The additions, effective Aug. 6, 1982, through May 31, 1983, bring the total 
number of current labor surplus areas to 1,275. 


The Department of Labor designates such areas to give potential government 
contractors -- located where unemployment is highest -- preference in bidding on 
government contracts. The aim is to put a portion of the government's procurement 
dollars into areas where people are in the most severe economic need. 


The new areas are: y 


Alabama--Chambers, Cherokee, Clay, Cleburne, and Tallapoosa counties 

Arizona--Gila, Greenlee, Mohave, and Pinal counties 

Delaware--Kent County 

Georgia--Upson County 

Idaho--Shoshone County . 

I1linois--Balance of Cook County (Cook County less cities of 
Arlington Heights, Chicago, Cicero, Des Plaines, Elgin-Cook, 
Evanston, Mount Prospect Village, Oak Lawn, Oak Park, Skokie) 
and Tazewell County 

Indiana--Balance of Allen County (Allen County less Ft. Wayne City) 
and Balance of St. Joseph County (St. Joseph County less 
South Bend City). 

Maine--Oxford County 

Mississippi--Walthall County 

New Jersey-rAtlantic and Sussex counties, Bayonne and Trenton cities 

New York--Cortland County, New York City, towns of Cheektowaga, Hamburg, 
Tonawanda, West Seneca, and Balance of Erie County (Erie County less 
Buffalo City and towns of Amherst, Cheektowaga, Hamburg, 
Tonawanda, and West Seneca Township) 

North Carolina--Martin and Rutherford counties 

Ohio--Medina County 

Pennsylvania--Adams and York counties 

Rhode Island--Providence City > 

South Carolina--Aiken, Anderson, Bamberg, Cherokee, Chesterfield, 
Edgefield, Fairfield, Florence, Horry, Jasper, Kershaw, Lancaster, 
Laurens, Newberry, Pickens, Spartanburg, and York counties 

Washington--Seattle City, Balance of Spokane County (Spokane County less 
Spokane City) and Balance of King County (King County less Bellevue City 
and Seattle City) 


-more- 
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The initial list of labor surplus areas for the current 12-month period 
(June 1, 1982, through May 31, 1983) was announced May 28. To have been included, 
an area's average unemployment rate during 1980 and 1981 must have been at least 
20 percent higher than the national average jobless rate during the same two years. 
Because the national rate averaged 7.5 percent during those years, a locality's 
a have been at least 9.0 percent during the reference years to have made 
the list. 


Areas that did not meet the qualifying rate for 1980 and 1981 -- such as the 
55 newly added jurisdictions -- can later be classified as labor surplus on the 
basis of exceptional circumstances. Such areas must have experienced a sudden 
rise in unemployment (over 9.0 percent) in recent months due to unforeseen circum- 
stances such as plant closings, natural disasters,contract canceilations, and so 
forth. 


The complete list of current surplus areas is carried in Area Trends in 
Employment and Unemployment, a monthly publication of the Department of Labor's 
Employment and Training Administration. Area Trends is available on subscription 
for $26 from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 0.C. 20402. 
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_ OSHA DEFERS BASELINE AUDIOGRAM TESTING DEADLINE 
UNDER HEARING CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- Because of requests for extensions of time to complete baseline 
audiogram testing and the need for final decisions on critical technical issues 
involved with the testing, the Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration deferred the August 22 deadline by which employers were to 
have completed audiograms on their employees as required by the federal hearing 
conservation program. 


OSHA officials said the deadline will be deferred pending publication, 
shortly, of the comprehensive hearing conservation document which will contain a 
full discussion of the issues involved and will establish a new deadline. 


"Baseline audiograms" are a measurement of the employee's hearing 
sensitivity at various frequencies. 


The heariug conservation program, an amendment to OSHA's noise standard, 
went into effect last ‘August 22 with several of its provisions stayed pending 
review while others were to be phased in at various dates over a two-year period. 


The provision calling for a baseline audiogram for all employees exposed to 
noise equal to or greater than an 8-hour time-weighted average level (TWA) of 85 
decibels (dB) was to become effective one year after the effective date of the 
amendment. 


The hearing conservation program's requirements cover all workers except 
those in construction and agriculture exposed to noise above the TWA of 85 dB, 
and in addition to baseline audiometric testing, calls for monitoring, periodic 
audiometric testing, the provision of hearing protectors, and training and 
education. 


The permissible worker exposure limit under the noise standard remains at 
the TWA of 90 dB. 


The deferral of the deadline for baseline audiograms is effective with 
‘ publication of a notice in the Federal Register scheduled for Friday, Aug. 13. 


fee 
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OSHA PROPOSES TO EXTEND STAY OF WORKPLACE 
COTTON DUST STANDARD IN KNITTING INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration is-proposing to 
extend the temporary stay of its 1978 cotton dust standard in the knitting industry 
until the agency completes its overall review of the regulation, the Labor Department 
announced. 


OSHA is proposing the extension in light of a report submitted to the agency 
which says that cotton dust exposures in the knitting industry do not pose a 
significant health risk to workers. 


The agency indicated that preliminary data analysis suggests that cotton 
dust at current exposure levels is not a significant health threst to knitting - 
industry workers. However, before issuing a longer-term stay of its 
comprehensive standard in that industry, OSHA invites and will carefully consider 
public comment on the study and the proposal. In addition, the agency will 
continue to enforce its pre-1978 exposure limit to cotton dust (one milligram per 
cubic meter of air) in the knitting industry. 


The report--"Analysis of Pulmonary Function Data of Knitting Industry 
Workers"--was contracted for by industry and was prepared by researchers at the 
University of North Carolina. It is based on data collected at 12 knitting 
companies as part of a medical surveillance prograa. 


The analysis indicates that the prevalence among knitting workers of 
pulmonary symptoms--such as chronic cough, chronic phlegm, and mild dyspnea-- is 
similar to that reported in a group of Southeastern blue-collar workers not 
exposed to respiratory hazards. A harmful effect relating to cigarette smoking © 
was evident. 


Copies of the report are available from the OSHA Docket Office, Room S-6212, 
Third St. and Constitution Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. 20210 (phone: (202) 
523-7894). Comments on the proposal must be submitted to the Docket Office by 
Sept. 13. 


To give the agency time to consider the public comments, OSHA is extending 
the current stay of the rule in the knitting industry until Oct. 31. 


OSHA originally stayed enforcement of the cotton dust standard in the 
hosiery knitting industry on Dec. 30, 1980 and in the remuinder of the knitting 
industry on March 31, 1981 following petitions from affected trade associations. 
The petitioners argued that OSHA had not demonstrated that cotton dust posed a 
significant health risk to knitting workers, that industry data and experience 
showed there was none, and therefore, that the rule was an unnecessary 


burden. The stay has been extended several times to give the industry time to 


conduct detailed analysis of its data, submit its report to OSHA, and for the 
agency to review the study. 


Notice of the temporary and proposed extension of the stay of the cotton 


dust standard in the knitting industry is scheduled to be publi i 
Federal Register Aug. 13. al ee 


$4? 
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EDUCATION LEVEL OF LABOR FORCE CONTI RISE; 
PROPORTION OF MULTI-EARNER FAMILIES HOLDS '$ AbY 


» WASHINGTON -- Workers with 4 years or.more of college are increasing their 
share of the labor force, while the proportion without a high school diploma 
continues to edge down, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labor reported. 


Data based on special annual tabulations from the March 1982 Current 
Population Survey show that, since 1970, the proportion of college graduates 
in the labor force 25 to 64 years of age has increased to nearly one-fourth, 
while the proportion with less than 4 years of high school has been cut almost 
in half to about one-fifth. (See table 1.) 


Speciai survey information obtained each March also indicates that from 1980 
to 1981, growth in the number an¢ proportion of families where both husband and 
wife were earners was halted. Between 1970 and 1980, the number of such dual- 
earner families in the population age 16 and over grew by an average of 1/2 million 
a year; since 1980, the number was essentially unchanged. 


Labor force by education 


The increase in the proportion of workers with more education was, in large 
ad & result of growth in the population of 25 to 34 year-olds--the postwar 
by-boom generation--who comprised one-third of the 25-64 labor force in 
March 1982. These younger workers had completed more years of formal schooling . 
than older workers. Nearly half had oe at least 1 year of college or more, 
compared with 30 percent among workers 55 to 64. - 





Years of school completed by those in the labor force edged up over the year 
regardless of race or Hispanic origin. Large disparities remain, however, as 
24 percent of white workers had completed 4 years of college or more, versus 
12 percent of blacks and 10 ray: of Hispanics. Conversely, 17 percent of the 
white workers had completed less than 4 years of high school, compared with 
32 percent of the blacks and 45 percent of the Hispanics. (See table 2.) 


loyment by education 


The largest increase in unemployment over the vear occurred among workers 
with a high school education or less, who accounted for about three-fourths of the 
overall increase in unemployment. The unemployment rate for ~ 9 school dropouts 
— 12.1 percent in March 1982, and the rate for high school graduates rose to 

-S percent. 





Unemployment among college graduates 25 to 64 years old also rose substantially 
over the year, though their jobless rate (3.0 percent) remained auch lower than that 
of any other education group. The increase in unemployment among college graduates 
was heavily concentrated among 25 to 34 year-olds, whereas at lower levels of 
schooling the increase was more evenly distributed by age. 


Black workers continued their historic pattern of having unemployment rates 


that were considerably above those for whites at all levels of education. They 
also fared worse than Hispanics at all but the lowest educational attainment levels. 


-more- 
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Ta “March 1232, 28.7 sillion couples reported that both spouses had been 
earners some ¢ éuring the previous calendar rear. (See table 3.) Setween 
13°) and the number of such dual-earner families in the population age 16 
ang over ov an average of 1‘> sili:on a vear, and their proportion rose from 
35 ts $2 mt. This propertion did not change in 1981, reflecting, in part, 
the sore i:sited jo> situation. 








Median incone ¢ hese dual-earner families, at £30,119 in 1981, was nearly 
+) percent greater ¢! ere the husband was the sole earner and 
almost 3 times the sedian for families maintained by women. Although median 
income rose for all families in 1981, after adjustment for consumer prices, real 
median incoze fell for nearly all family groups. 





Cver the vear ended in March 1982, the increase in unemployment was greater 
for susba for wives; however, the uneaplo t rate for husbands 
6.4 vercent) was still lower than for wives (7.1 percent). 








about 2.5 aillion husbands and 1.8 million wives were unemplov-d in 
March 1932. Aliso, 4.5 mallion men and women who had never sarried, nearly all in 
tae ear! v stages of their work lives, were looking for jobs. The unemployment 
rates married sen (18.7 percent) and women (12.5 percent) were at 
post lived with their familie and roughly “0 percent 
oft had at least one full-time worker in the home. 
about separated, widowed, or divorced men and 900,000 such women were 
sneap loved. 








About 1 out of & families, or 9.~* million. were maintained bv divorced, 
sesar ated, widowed Labor force participation and unez- 
rates were hi T age 18 than for th 
children these ages. ° ‘cent unemployment rate for 
mothers with school or preschool aged children was nearly twice the rate for women 
without children these ages. 












Some 32 sillion children under age 1$--55 percent of all children these ag 
had sothers in the labor force in “arch 1982. About 4.5 million of these chil 
were preschoolers under age 6. 





Sore 


These data are based on special tabulations from the “arch 1982 Current 

* and are not seasonally adjusted. Additional information will 

ter detail im forthcoming issues of the “Monthly Labor Review. 

ration on the statistical reliability of these data mav be found in the 

-ote sections of Special Labor Force Report 24 “Educational Attainment 
tarch 12°9," and jnecial Labor Force Report » “Narital and Family 

stics of tne Labor Force, “March 1979.” 
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EARNINGS OF WORKERS AND THEIR 


FAMILIES: SECOND QUARTER 1982 


WASHINGTON -- Median usual weekly earnings for full-time and salary workers 
rose to $308 in the second quarter of 1982, up 8.3 percent from a year earlier, the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. Median earnings 
of families with wage and salary workers rose to $455 a week, up 5.7 percent from 


the preceding year. ° 


After adjustment for the change in consumer prices, median earnings of - 
individual full-time workers advanced by 1.6 percent over che year, while the 
family median was little changed. Over this one-year period, consumer prices (as 
measured by the CPI-W) rose by 6.6 percent. The data on earnings are from a 
household survey in which respondents are asked how much éach family member 
usually earns per week. 


Family earners 





- Of the 61.6 million American families, 45.2 million, or “3 percent, had wage 
or salary earners working either full- or part-time in the second quarter of 1982. 
(See table 1.) About 40.9 million families derived weekly earnings exclusively 
from wage or salary work, a decline of 750,000 over the year. 


Median wage and salary earnings for ‘all married-couple families were $500 in 
the second quarter of 1982. The median in these families was $345. where there 
was only one earner and $618 where there were two earners or more. Among families 
maintained by women with no spouse present, those with one earner had median 
weekly earnings of $207, and those with two earners or more had median earnings 


of $417. 


Although the total number of multiearner families fell by nearly 600,000 to 
21.2 million over the year, about $2 percent of all wage-earner families were 
still in this category. The proportion of multiedrner families among married 
— was S56 percent, compared with only 29 percent among families maintained 
y women. 


Median earnings of white married-couple families ($507 a week) were roughly 
$100 more than those of either the black or Hispanic families in this group. 
Among families maintained by women, — and salary earnings for whites were 
about 21 percent greater than for blacks, but the median for whites was not much 
different than that for the Hispanics. (See table 2.) 


Among the 7.8 million families with at least one member unemployed in the 
second quarter of 1982, 4.9 million, or two-thirds, also had one or more family 
members still employed in wage or salary jobs. Median earnings for such families 
were $330 a week; they were highest for married-couple families--$354, compared 
with $312 for families maintained by men, and $234 for those maintained by women. 





-more- 
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Individual workers ~ 


Weekly median earnings for women working full time ($240) were 65 percent 
of the median for men ($370). The ratio of women's to men's earnings was much 
closer to parity among young persons who are at the beginning of their work 
lives: The female-to-male earnings ratio was 84 percent for 16 to 24 year-olds. 
.In contrast, the ratio for workers 25 years and over was 63 percent. (See 
table 4.) 


Median weekly earnings of black men ($290) were 76 percent those of white 
men a the median for black women ($221) was 91 percent that of white 
women > 


Among the major occupational groups, earnings ranged from about $200 a week 
for farm and service workers to more than $400'a week for persons in professional- 
technical and managerial jobs. 


Part-time workers had median weekly earnings of $83 in the second quarter 
of 1982--a 3.8 percent rise over a year ago. Whereas the number of full-time 
—ee declined over the year, the number of part-time workers increased by 

00,00Q. 


-more- 
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‘ FILM ON VINYL CHLORIDE AVAILABLE 


FROM NATIONAL AUDIOVISUAL CENTER 


is now 
WASHINGTON -- A. new training film on the effects of vinyl chloride 
available from the National Audiovisual Center, the U.S. Labor Department's 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OsHA) announced. 


The film, "Facts About Vinyl Chloride," was developed by Air Products and 
‘Chemicals, Inc. in cooperation with OSHA. The 35-minute film is set in a vinyl 
chloride manufacturing facility involved in the storage, handling, use and 
packaging of vinyl. chloride. It discusses safe work practices; engineering 
controls; monitoring; personal protection equipment; emergency procedures; 
respirator use; hazards associated with the chemical; and a variety of other 
topics. : 


“'Facts About Vinyl Chloride’ is. an important element in helping workers 
understand the hazards involved and the necessary measures to be taken to 
eliminate and reduce'hazards associated with the chemical," said Thorne G. 
cmnnees assistant secretary of labor for occupational safety and health. 


Vinyl chloride, a gaseous chemical, is the basic ingredient in making 
polyvinyl chloride (pvc) which is used in about 55% of today's plastic aR 


The film is available for purchase in three film cassette formats at $75 
each: Umatic (order #407951), Beta (#407952), or VHS (#A07953) from the National 
Archives Trust Fund Board, National Audiovisual Center, Washington, D.C. 20409, 
phone: (301) 763-1896. , 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT SETTLES LAWSUIT 
AGAINST WASHINGTON -TRUSTEES 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has obtained a consent order 
settling a lawsuit against the trustees of a profit sharing plan located in 
Arlington, Wash., for improperly purchasing and holding non-qualifying employer 
real estate. 


The order represents the second settlement obtained by the department under 
its pilot project to decentralize litigation of cases brought under the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA). 


In the suit filed March 18, 1982, the department alleged pian trustees J. Orin 
Edson, John Swanberg, Mannie Akrish, and Donald A. Saunders violated ERISA's 
prohibited transaction provisions by causing the Bayliner Marine Corporation 
Profit Sharing Trust to purchase and hold real estate which,- according to the law, 
did not qualify as employer real property. 


Under ERISA, a plan may not purchase or hold property leased to the employer 
sponsoring the plan unless it is qualifying employer real property, which requires 
among other conditions that the property be geographically dispersed. The 
department contended that the property acquired by the trustees did not meet this 
condition since a substantial portion of the property was located in the Arlington 
and Seattle areas. 9 


The suit also charged that the trustees violated ERISA's conflict-of-interest 
provisions when they leased most of the plan's property to the plan sponsor, 
Bayliner Marine Corporation. 


As part of the settlement, the U.S. District Court for the Western District of 
Washington ordered appointment of a bank to sell or lease that portion of plan 
property which is non-qualifying ewployer real property. The court order provides 
Bayliner with the first right of purchase on the property at its highest appraised 
value. 


The order also prohibits the trustees, who denied any liability for the 
charges, from engaging in siagilar transactions in the future. 


The consent order was signed July 19, 1982. 
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-PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--JULY 1982 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index .for Finished Goods moved up 0.6 percent 
from June to July on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The index had advanced 1.0 percent in June, 
following 4 months of stable or slightly falling prices. 


- Prices for intermediate goods rose 0.4 percent, slightly more than in the 
previous month. Crude material prices dropped 1.0 percent, after a small decline 
in June and sharp jumps in each of the 2 months before that. 


The slowdown in. the rate of increase for the Finished Goods index was 
principally“due to a substantial decrease in consumer food prices, following 3 months 
of rising prices. Price indexes for consumer goods other than foods and energy and 
for capital equipment rose somewhat less than in June. In contrast, the index for 
finished energy goods climbed even more rapidly than in June; most finished energy 
prices are lagged one month. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods rose 
0.6 percent to 281.7 (1967=100). From July 1981 to July 1982, the Finished Goods 
Price Index moved up 3.6 percent. Over the year, prices for finished consumer 
foods increased 1.2 percent, finished energy prices fell 2.0 percent, the index 
for finished consumer goods other then foods and energy rose 5.5 percent, and 
capital equipment prices were up 5.8 percent. The Producer Price Index for 
intermediate goods was 0.9 percent higher than a year earlier, while crude material 
prices were 4.1 percent lower than in July 1981. 


##?# 
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HOW THE MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT PROTECTS MINERS 





(Another in a series on laws and programs administered by the U.S. Labor 
Department protecting workers.) 


WASHINGTON -- The mining of coal and a wide variety of mineral products has 
always been one of the most dangerous occupations that an American worker can pursue. 
The active role of the federal government in helping industry and labor to protect 
miners from workplace hazards represents a recognition of the perils existing in the 
underground passages, surface pits and other mining areas. 


The Department of Labor's Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) is 
responsible for overseeing safety and health programs at more than 5,800 U.S. coal 
mines and about 13,000 metal and nonmetal mining operations. MSHA's goal is to 
eliminate deaths and serious injuries and illnesses in the nation's mines, and 
the agency carries out its responsibilities under provisions of the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Act of 1977. 


Basic provisions of the 1977 Act were originally in the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969. An important factor in the impetus to pass the 
1969 Act was the Farmington, W. Va., underground coal mine explosion in 1968 in 
which 78 persons died. 


Before passage of the 1977 Act, national mine safety standards were enforced 
by the U.S. Department of the Interior's Bureau of Mines and later the Mining 
Enforcement and Safety Administration (MESA), which was the predecessor agency of 
the Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA), under two laws, the Federal Metal 
and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act of 1966 and the 1969 Coal Mine Act. 


The Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of 1977 strengthened the 1969 Act in 
the coal industry in several respects and extended important provisions of the 
1969 Act to the metal and nonmetal mining industry for the first time. At least 
four complete inspections of al! coal and non-coal underground mines and two at 
all surface mines were required in the 1977 legislation. The 1966 Metal Act called 
for only one inspection of underground mines annually. And neither the 1969 Coal 
Act nor the 1966 Metal Act previously had required annual inspections of surface 
operations. 


Among other important provisions aimed at protecting miners from practices, 
conditions or situations that represent safety or health hazards, the 1977 Act 
applied a system of mandatory civil penalties for violations of federal mine 
safety and health requirements--previous! y part of the Coal Act--to the non-coal 
industry. The Act also called for the establishment of approved mandatory miner 
training and retraining programs by operations; expanded the rights of miners 
to participate in mine inspections and other safety activities; and tightened 
inspection requirements dealing with mines that tiberate large amounts of methane 
or other explosive gas. 
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At present, MSHA, under the leadership. of Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Mine Safety and Health Ford B. Ford, puts a high priority on safety and health 
programs and activities in which MSHA, the mining industry, labor,’ individual 
miners, state agencies, schools of mining and other institutions and organizations 
cooperate fully toward reaching their common goals of making mining safe and 
healthful. 


Mine operators, representatives of labor and other interested persons are 
encouraged to take an active part in drafting and revising safety and health 
regulations at the earliest possible stages by testifying at public hearings, 
submitting writteh comments on proposed regulatory changes, as well as by 
meeting informally with MSHA officials in discussion sessions. 


MSHA has held extensive consultations with industry, labor and the public in 
the interest ut developing relevant, workable regulations and revising standards 
in response to changing mining conditions and needs. Among them have been Federal 
requirements relating to control of respirable coal dust, emergency evacuation 
and mine rescue, fire safety, mine ventilation, the use of protective cabs and 
canopies on mobile equipment, roof control, explosives safety, and underground 
mine illumination. 


In addition, MSHA's enforcement, training, technical and other specialists, 
rely on information which they obtain or which comes to them from elsewhere in 
the mining community, as well as on accident and injury data obtained from MSHA's 
statistical facilities, to devise programs that can be tailored to the safety 

or health needs of a specific mining operation or focused on a specific mine 
hazard. Such programs then can be--and often are--carried out by mine operators, 
working in cooperation with labor and MSHA personnel. 


The MSHA program is based upon the knowledge that enforcement alone cannot 
bring industry close to its accident-prevention goals. In fact, the contributions 
of all segments of the mining community are neccesary if those goals are to be 
achieved. This is why MSHA fully involves mining company safety directors, union 
safety committee members and other miners' representatives, and miners themselves 
in the agency's programs and activities. The payoff to date has been a continuing 
increase in productive joint activities and a growing safety professionalism 
among all involved. The beneficiary has been the American miner. 


### 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Women Offender Apprenticeship Program establishes apprenticeship programs 
for women inmates in federal and state coorectional institutions. Several years 
ago the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor coordinated an interagency 
effort with the department's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and the Federal 
Prisons System to set up this program. 


### 


More than 100,000 requests for information or publications from individuals 
and groups were answered during the 1981 fiscal year by the U.S. Department of Labor's 
women's Bureau. : 


, “Employers and Child Care: Establishing Services Through the Workplace,” 
a publication on child care prepared by the U.S. Department of Labor's Women's Bureau, 
was issued in fiscal year 1981. 


##?# 


Some 4,000 displaced homemakers were served during fiscal 1981 under a contract 
for technical assistance coordinated by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The Displaced Homemaker Network program also provided technical assistance 
to 37 programs at 54 sites in fiscal 1980-81. 


a? 





